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OREGEWAL SHRBUCCESS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LECTURE SECOND, 

On Honorable Perseverance, illustrated by exam- 
ples from History and Biography, delivered 
by request, before the Apprentices of Charles- 
ton, in June, 1836. 

(Con cluded.) 


Young Gentlemen, 

Tue celebrated John James Rousseau,although 
very far from a fit example in other respects, is 
yet a striking instance of how great an eminence 
can be attained by bearing up manfully under 
adverse circumstances, and persevering to culti- 
vate the talent bestowed upon us. He was the 
son of a watchmaker at Geneva, where he was 
born in 1712. His education was but scanty, 
but he supplied this want by self-application.— 
His friends put him an apprentice to an engraver, 
whose brutal behaviour caused him to elope. 
After a variety of adventures, he was obliged to 
engage himself as footman to a lady of quality. 
She dying in three months, he was reduced to 
great distress, when he was employed to copy 
music for a small allowance. He afterwards 
became a composer and teacher of music; and 
it was not until he was thirty-eight years old, 
that his literary talents began to blaze out to the 
world. I need uot fo’!ow him ent onger in his 
career, which was incomparably brilliant, al- 
though his vices caused him to be an unhappy 
man. As an instance of his perseverance, he 
somewhere mentions that he took infinite pains in 
composition, blotting and writing over his sen- 
tences a great many times before they would 
satisfy his ear: when they did at length satisfy 
him, they were as near perfection as uninspired 
language can ever be. 

John Hunter, the famous surgeon, was born 
in Scotland, and brought up to a mechanical 
employment. He at length offered himself as 
assistant to his brother, William Hunter, who 
was also a surgeon of very great renown. He 
labored for ten years on human anatomy, and not 
only made himself master of the science, as it 
then existed, but likewise added to it several im- 
portant discoveries. He proceeded further in 
the examination of other animals, and thus paved 
the way for the wonderful discoveries of our 
contemporary, Cuvier. 





Joseph Ames, secretary to the Antiquarian 
Society, was originally a ship chandler in Wap- 
ping. He devoted himself to the study of anti- 
quities, in which he acquired great eminence, and 
published a work entitled Typographical Anti- 
quities, being a historical account of printing in 
England, and some memoirs of ancient English 
printers. He also published a list of English 
portraits, engraved and mezzotinto, and compiled 
another work from the papersof Mr. Wren. He 
died in 1759. 

The Abbé Winckelmann, the most celebrated 
antiquarian and writer on art belonging to the 








last century, was the son of a Russian shoe- 
maker, but raised himself to celebrity by his 
industry and genius; and finally became presi- 
dent of antiquities in the court of Rome. The 
works which he has left behind are most splendid 
and valuable illustrations of ancient art. 


Peter Anich, an excellent mathematician, was 
the son of a laborer, and a native of Germany. 
He became an excellent astronomer, and an in- 
genious mechanic. He made an elegant pair 
of globes for the university of Inspruck,and con- 
structed various mathematical instruments. He 
also drew maps and charts with great accuracy 
and neatness. He died in 1766; and a pension 
of fifty florins a year was settled by the empress 
on his sister. 

John Whitehurst, an eminent philosophical and 
mechanical genius, was the son of a clock and 
watch maker in Cheshire, England, and was 
born in 1713. At the age of 21, he went to 
Dublin, purposely to see a curious clock ; he ob- 
tained a lodging in the house where the clock 
was deposited, and watching his opportunity, one 
day, obtained a sight of the works, and retired 
undiscovered. He returned to England, and 
settled at Derby, where he made the clock of the 
town hall, and the clock and chimes of the beau- 
tiful tower of All Saints church. In 1745, he 
was appointed stamper of the moneyz-weights ; 
and removing to London, his house ar¢" became 
the resort of scientific persons. In “1775, he 
published his ‘* Enquiries into the Original State 
and Formation of the Earth.” The next year he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
died in 1788. 

Barbeau de la Bruyere was an industrious 
French writer. He was the son of a woodmonger 
at Paris, and born in 1710. In 1759, he pub- 
lished his historic map of the world, in which 
he has ingeniously combined geography, chro- 
nology and history, in one view. He was en- 
gaged in the compilation and composition of a 
number of other scientific works of the same 
class. 

One of the most remarkable men of the last 
century was Sir Richard Arkwright, inventor of 
the spinning-jenny. He was at first a poor bar- 
ber; but by his ingenious invention he became 
the real founder of a branch of manufactures to 
which Great Britain owes an immense increase 
of her exports, and which affords employment 
to millions of hands. He left his barber’s shop 
in 1767, and began his career of mechanical in- 
vention, at Warrington, with devising a kind of 
perpetual motion. A watchmaker, named Kay, 
advised him to persevere, and induced him to 
employ his talents on machinery for spinning 
wool. “Through their joint exertions,a machine 
was at length completed, a patent taken out, 
and the project proved successful. Notwith- 
standing violent opposition from other manufac- 
turers, he carried on his works alone, and soon 
became one of the richest of his class in the 
kingdom. When he died, in 1792, his fortune 











amounted to at least £500,000, or above $2,000,- 
000. Since his time, no important discovery or 
improvement has been made in the method of 
spinning cotton by water machinery. 

John Canton, an English philosopher, was 
born in 1718. Having acquired a common ed. 
ucation, he was put apprentice to a broadcloth 
weaver. His leisure hours were wholly devoted 
to mathematical studies, and he succeeded so 
well as to make a dial upon stone, which not 
only gave the hour of the day, but the rising of 
the sun, his place in the ecliptic, and other par- 
ticulars. This was placed against the front of 
his father’s house, and so much pleased many 
gentlemen of the neighborhood, that he found, 
by access to their libraries, great assistance in 
his favorite pursuits He afterwards made some 
important improvements in electricity, and pre- 
sented to the Royal Society a method of ma- 
king artificial magnets, independent of natural 
ones, for which he was elected member, and 
received the annual gold medal. 

Among those who have lived nearer to our 
own time, was William Gifford, original editor, 
and for many years conductor of the London 
Quarterly Review, a work whose influence on 
the literature of the age has been unsurpassed. 
Gifford was at first a poor shoemaker. His bi- 
ography, written by himself, is one of the most 
interesting productions in the language. 

Robert Hall was the son of a poor dissenting 
minister; he rose to be one of the most splendid 
orators of the British pulpit, and one of the best 
writers, if not the best, in the English lan- 
guage. 

Baron Cuvier, the greatest of modern natural- 
ists, was the son of a pensioned soldier, and a 
charity scholar at college. 

In our own country,there have been numerous 
instances of perseverance conducting to striking 
success, in all the walks of life. The names of 
William Gray, of Boston, and Stephen Girard, of 
Philadelphia, are in every one’s memory. They 
were once poor boys—they died in the posses- 
sion of millions. ’ 

But the mere acquisition of riches presents 
only a dazzling and dangerous example. I will 
mention one or two others of a different nature, 
which have come within my own personal know- 
ledge. 

I had a classmate in college, who had labored 
on his father’s farm until he was twenty-one years 
of age. His passion for acquiring an education 
was inextinguishable ; but his father was poor, 
with a large and increasing family, and there 
was little prospect of assistance from that quar- 
ter. He determined, however, to make the at- 
tempt; and taking his father aside one evening, 
he infurmed him of his resolution, and wished to 
know what assistance he could give him in pro- 
curing his education, ‘ My son,” replied the 
old man, “I shall not oppose your determination. 
If you think there are any means, either through 
your own labor or the assistance of others, by 
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which you can obtain an education, go forth, and 
God’s blessing attend you. But you know how 
impoverished I am, and even oppressed with 
debt. All that I can give you is one dollar, to 
bear your immediate expenses: take this, and 
heaven be with you!” He took the single dol- 
lar, walked on foot to a neighboring town which 
contained an academy, hired himself as a labor- 
er fora few hours every day, devoted the re- 
mainder of his time to study, entered Harvard 
University in two years among the best scholars, 
was assisted in various ways by the college gov- 
ernment and by his generous classmates, paid 
part of his college bills by keeping school three 
months every winter, was graduated with high 
honors, immediately became the teacher of an 
eminent academy, liquidated in a single year a 
considerable debt which he had been obliged to 
incur, found himself in possession of a sufficien- 
cy to procure a theological education, and is now 
a well-settled, useful, and acceptable minister of 
the gospel in the State of Massachusetts. 

I may here remark, that for the last hundred 
years, a large portion of the most eminent and 
respectable men in New England had been in 
college what are called waiters; that is, their 
board was allowed them, in consideration of 
their waiting at table upon their fellow-students. 


In my youth, I enjoyed the pleasure of an inti- 
mate acquaintance and daily intercourse with the 
greatest mathematician of our country, if not 
the greatest living. He used to show me seve- 
ral manuscript volumes, which he had copied 
when a cabin-boy on board of a ship, from 
Ward’s Arithmetic and other scientific books, 
which he was too poor to purchase. Mathema. 
tics continued to be his favorite pursuit while ris- 
ing to the command of some of the largest ships 
that sailed to the East Indies. He at length pub- 
lished one of the most useful books ever com- 
posed, viz. the American Practical Navigator. 
He has since occupied highly lucrative and re- 
spectable stations in insurance offices in New 
England. He has enlarged the domains of sci- 
ence by several papers in the Transactions of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He 
has increased the renown of his country by a 
complete and admirable translation of Laplace’s 
Celestial Mechanics, a work which the Edin- 
burgh Review doubted whether ten men in the 
world were able evento read. He was elected, 
without any application from himself or his 
friends, a member of the National Institute of 
France, a very high honor, when we remember 
that the classes in that body are limited to a very 
small number. Long may he live, in the enjoy- 
ment of a tranquil and honorable old age. 


I presume that most of you have heard men. 
tioned the example, I forget whether English or 
American, of the young man, who, in a few 
years, had dissipated an immense estate left him 
by his ancestors. When reduced to abject and 
miserable poverty, the resolution, to all appear- 
ance wild and impracticable, was conceived by 
him that he would, before his death, regain by 
honorable perseverance, his lost ancestral pos- 
sessions. He immediately began as a coal-car- 
rier, saved a little money, advanced from one 
step to another, and long before his death sat 
down again in the patrimony which he had once 
wasted away. You, my young friends, have 
probably not lost a patrimony, nor entered the 








paths of dissipation. But, like that young man, 
you can advance from step to step in gaining an 
honorable competence, and what is still dearer, 
a sphere of influence and usefulness, a good char- 
acter, and a heavenly peace of mind. 

After the materials of these lectures had been 
collected, and chiefly arranged, a friend sent me 
a recent work connected with the subject, enti- 
tled ** Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” 
and forming part of the Library of Useful Know. 
ledge. I would recommend that work to your 
perusal, 

But you need not go beyond your native city 
to witness examples of honorable and successful 
perseverance. Did delicacy permit, I might men- 
tion several living individuals, possessed of ex- 
tensive means, influence, and respectability, whu 
began life under comparatively unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, but who have been, through Provi- 
dence, the «rchitects of their own fortunes, the 
faithful trustees of the powers and opportunities 
bestowed upon them. 

Scarcely more than a year ago, it was my pri- 
vilege to pronounce a funeral address over the 
beloved remains of a young Charlestonian, whom 
I should not hesitate to recommend to every youth 
as a signal example of generous and well direct- 
ed perseverance. That address was requested 
for publication in some of the papers of the day, 
and should you ever meet with it, I trust some 
favorable impression may be made upon your 
minds, by tracing the career of so admirable and 
excellent a man as James C. Courtenay. 

But to come still nearer home to your own per- 
sonal experience, you may be encouraged, my 
young friends, by contemplating the past and re- 
cent progress of this institution, whose advanta- 
ges you enjoy. If any appropriate motto were 
selected for the directors and early friends of this 
institution, it would be that of Perseverance.— 
Guided by no impulse but the purest benevo- 
lence, they have often struggled against difficul- 
ties and discouragements, that would have dis- 
heartened many other men. At times, their 
prospects have languished almost to extinction ; 
but they continued to hope against hope ; they pa- 
tiently labored and waited for brighter and hap- 
pier times. These times have come. May still 
brighter and happier be before them, while be- 
holding the results of their efforts in the growing 
welfare and respectability of those at whose 
benefit they aim. 

Let me conclude by specifying and describing 


a single instance more, which I cannot persuade | 


myself to withhold. A young man of Charleston 
was placed as an apprentice toa useful but labo- 
rious employment. He was determined to rise 
to the highest point of excellence in his occupa- 
tion. He cheerfully and faithfully obeyed the 
orders of his superiors, considering his working 
hours to be their time, not his own. He never 
put to himself the question, Is the eye of any 
taskmaster upon me? He abhorred and renoun- 
ced idleness as a disgraceful sin. His evenings 
were passed at home in the bosom of the quiet 
family. His Sabbaths found him a punctual visi- 
tor to the temple of his God. Most of his leis- 
ure hours he devoted to the perusal of approved 
books, and the cultivation of his mind. He was 
religiously scrupulous in the choice of his com- 
panions. Ths amusements of which he partook 
were at once innocert and unexpensive. Prac- 








tising a rigid economy, he was enabled from time 
to time to lay up several sums, till on the day of 
his freedom, the aggregate astonished his friends 
by its very considerable amount. He had never 
tasted, or desired to taste, the foolish, unneces- 
sary, unnatural, stimulus of ardent spirits. He 
had never yielded to the mad and ruinous solici- 
tations of those, who would have conducted him 
to scenes and resorts disgraceful to his reputa- 
tion, subversive of his health, and destructive to 
his peace of mind. Thus he commenced his 
life of independence under the most favorable 
circumstances. He was already rich in himself, 
his habits, his reputation, and his friends. He 
was employed and confided in to the utmost wish 
of his heart. His credit could command more 
means than even his increasing business requir- 
ed. He connected himself in life with one of 
the lovely and virtuous daughters of his native 
city. A beautiful and well ordered family arose 
around him, on whom he was enabled to confer 
a superior education. Inthe mean time the eyes 
of his neighbors and fellow-citizens were fre- 
quently turned towards him. Offices of trust 
and honor were conferred upon him in great. 
er abundance than he désired. He was often 
appointed the faithful and effectual guardian of 
the widow and the fatherless. His ample and 
increasing means permitted him largely to en. 
courage every project of laudable charity, or 
of public benefit. When summoned from the 
scene of his labors here, he descended in peace 
to his grave, on which the tears of sincerity were 
showered like rain, and the honors of multitudes 
were heaped up like flowers. The pious and 
the good followed him in their imaginations, in 
their hopes, in their trust, to the mansions of the 
blessed. 

Do you ask, my young friends, the name of 
this favored individual? I will only reply, that 
it is the name of each of you, who may choose 
and resolve, in the strength of God and in your 
own strength, to realize the description. 


CES BVOTEG. 
THE DAY OF GRANSON ; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose from the German 
OF 
VON TROMLITZ. 
CHAFTER NINTH. 
(Continued from No. 5, vol. 5th, page 36.) 











While the duke had already forgotten the 
pledge uttered in the morning—* Never shall it 
be said that a Duke of Burgundy has broken his 
word,” Count Romond was on his way with Ru- 
dolph Von Halwyl to Yverdun. They had been 
mutual enemies from the earliest period. The 
count, as proprietor of Waadland, came too of. 
ten in contact with Berne for the quarrelsome 
Swiss not to have many a feud, many a dissen- 
sion to settle with his ambitious neighbor. To 
aggravate the matter, their possessions bordered 
on each other. Since Halwyl had been in the 
dukedom, and especially since this expedition 
against the confederates, the count had borne 
himself as a professed enemy of the Swiss peo- 
ple. Chateauguyon, on the contrary, notwith. 
standing the Bernese had invaded him by the 
seizure of Orbe and Granson, sought constantly 
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to moderate the rancor of the dvke. The posi- 
tion of Romond, at the head of the Savoyard 
troops, the regard entertained for him by the 
duchess, sister of Louis Eleventh, the similarity 
of his propensities to those of the duke, gave 
him one of the most prominent places in the 
camp and the council. But when sometimes 
the towering spirit of the count broke out too 
abruptly in the presence of the duke, the latter 
failed not to repress him within proper limits. 
When Romond, on the morning after that 
night so eventful to Elizabeth, had looked on his 
prisoner, adorned with all the charms of female 
loveliness, it was no longer alone the daughter of 
the dreaded Scharnacthal that gave a value to 
his booty. His unlicensed imagination, which 
looked upon the destruction of the Swiss as cer- 
tain, presumed that he might be able to retain 
the maiden for himself as a prize of victory, and 
he, who a month before had trembled in the pre- 
sence of the indignant provost, feared not to in- 


flict a painful wound in the tenderest part of tnat 


hero’s soul. He was therefore silent to the duke 
respecting his adventure with the young lady, 
for he might well be convinced that that person- 
age would require from him the caughter of his 
bitterest enemy ; and so he slurred over the whole 
affair as an insignificant transaction. The duke’s 
command, however, interrupted him in the exe- 
cution of his unchivalrous design, and he was 
goaded to the quick by being compelled to de- 
liver up the beautiful prize to his enemy, that 
Rudolph Von Halwyl, who had so often treated 
him with uncompromising hostility. Meantime 
the duke had commanded what was to be done, 
and nothing remained for him but to obey. 

Silently rode both of the knights by the side 
of each other; in fact, what had they to say? 
Halwy]l, agitated by his scene with the father, 
scarcely thought at present of Elizabeth. The} 
old man constantly stood before his imagination, 
with his raging eyes directed towards him, and 
his gray locks shaking with indignation. Vivid- 
ly appeared to him his father-land, the longing 
after his home was awakened; he saw the wav- 
ing banner of Berne, saw his countrymen, as 
they lay encamped around that holy standard, 
singing the songs of freedom; he heard the bull 
of Uri, heard the alarm-horn of that canton 
sound, and involuntarily seized with a rage for 
battle, he carried his hand to his sword. He 
now looked up, saw Romond, the bitterest ene- 
my of his country, near him, and the sweet 
dream was over; but Elizabeth still illumined 
his awakened soul, and his heart beat towards 
her with inexpressible desire. Here only, he 
thought to himself, here only can she be thine; 
there the cruel, powerful hand of her father tears 
her forever away from thee. Then he thought 
of the violent and threatening words, with which 
he had shaken the firm, unbending soul of the old 
hero, and a deep red tinge overspread his face. 
No, he murmured softly to himself; no, Eliza- 
beth, thy Rudolph is not yet sunk so low. 

‘¢ You appear to be already holding a conver- 
sation with your beloved,” said Romond, scorn. 
fully interrupting the silence; “spare your 
words, Sir knight, for we are not very far from 
Yverdun, where my servant will accompany 
you, and you can then prattle at your leisure; I 
have given him particular directions. I leave 
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you here, to go and review yonder body of men ; 


this was the object of my ride, and not yourself, 
for it seems more fitting for my servant than for 
me to deliver up a lass into your hands.” 

‘* And suppose J insist on seeing the duke’s 
word punctually fulfilled; suppose I receive 
Elizabeth Scharnacthal from no hand but yours ?” 
inquired Halwyl, in an earnest tone. 

*“ Then I suppose,” said the count, in a mock- 
ing mode, “that you must return to the camp 
without your darling.” 

*“*No, that I would not do!” exclaimed the 
knight, ‘*for you would after all, count, have to 
follow me to Yverdun, trembling before the an- 
ger of the duke. However, you may ride 
wherever it suits you; your brave equerry I look 
upon as a respectable man, his society is quite as 
agreeable to me as yours; come on, Castinet !” 
He gave his horse the spur, and galloped off to 
Yverdun. 

The nearer he approached the city, the louder 
beat his heart. Well was he conscious, that a 
malignant demon interposed between himself 
and Elizabeth ; that it was no more with them 
now as in the blissful days in the castle on the 
lake; he felt conscious that his carrying off 
Elizabeth, and her refusal to marry him, had on- 
ly estranged but not separated their hearts; and 
as he rode into the gate of the utterly demolish- 
ed city, where but a few scattered houses had 
resisted the flames, the old equerry said to him 
in.a tone of very calm ndifference, ‘She is un- 
der guard in yonder house that stands all alone.” 
Then did the heart of that ungoverned man beat 
stormily ; giving his horse the spur, he darted 
toward the house, leaped from his saddle, and 
rushed up the steps so hastily, that Castinet was 
unable to follow him. 

‘Entrance here is forbidden to all!” exclaim- 
ed the rough voice of a Savoyard foot-soldier, 
bwho, presenting a halberd, motioned back the 
stormy intruder. 

*“ Back !” thundered out Rudolph. The Sa- 
voyard stood immovable ; the point of his hal- 
berd touched the knight’s breast, who was just 
on the verge of drawing his sword, when Casti- 
net hastened up. ‘‘Jacomo!” he exclaimed to 
the undaunted guardsman, “let the knight enter 
and go back to your lodge; you are no longer 
needed here.” ‘The old man, grumbling, with- 
drew his weapon; he thought it too bad to be 
prevented from engaging with the knight, who 
had by this time forced open the door, and rush- 
ed into the presence of Elizabeth. 


had arisen all trembling, and hastened to meet 
him. ‘God be praised!” said she; but Hal- 
wyl, in the intoxication 6ffenthusiasm, in the tu- 
mult of passion, embraced her with a stormy 
joy, and strained her to bis heart. 

«« Let me free, Rudolph !” exclaimed the alarm. 
ed maiden. ‘ Honor me, as I deserve—honor 
yourself.” She rescued herself from his arms, 
and walked, in the struggle of her feelings, to 
the wirdow. ‘Take pity upon a forlorn wo- 
man,” she continued, ‘sand send me back to 
Berne. Look not so upon me, Rudolph,” 
said she presently, in a beseeching tone, as he 
approached her with a wild rolling eye: “Iknow 
your heart, that true, noble heart, if ungoverned 
passion has not seized it; but I know, I fear that 
too, which makes you the slave of the moment. 
Conquer it—conquer the dark spirit which some- 





She had already distinguished his voice—she 





times rages within you. Despatch me to 
Berne !” 

** Elizabeth !” said the knight, whose impas* 
sioned glow was by this time damped by the cold 
measured words of the maiden; “in wrestling 
to possess you, I have been prostrated. When, 
at the hazard of every thing, I carried you away 
to my castle, you, who had a thousand times 
sworn eternal love, refused me your hand, which 
could alone have reconciled me to Berne and 
to your father. You suffered me to depart from 
my country, and followed me not; perhaps nota 
single tear accompanied the banished outlaw.— 
In your father’s bosom you found a compensation 
for the heart that you hadloved. But as for me? 
—torn from yourself, thrust out from my native 
land, I wandered on a foreign soil, bearing a heart 
glowing with revenge—a Swiss heart, far from 
its home—a free man vassal at the court of a 
feudal lord. For Charles of Burgundy I fought 
before Neuss, for Charles of Burgundy I stand 
on the soil of Switzerland, where every thing de- 
serted me but the feeling of revenge.” 

“And therefore, Sir knight,” interrupted Eliza- 
beth, whose heart was pierced by his words, 
‘*my presence here cannot be agreeable to you. 
Let me retire !” 

‘“*And should I not be a fool, if I complied 
with this wish?” said he, quickly interrupting her. 
‘‘T have lost every thing but you. Shall I light. 
ly sacrifice the highest, the only blessing which 
destiny allowed me, and remain stripped of eve- 
ry thing like a beggar? Shall I renounce this 
happiness, in order that your father may mock 
and triumph over my folly? No, Elizabeth! 
your image was the only treasure which I took 
with me in banishment, and when I left every 
thing with cold disdain behind me, I pressed the 
beloved object to my heart, and nourished it with 
the fondest care. Through storm and danger, in 
sleepless nights, in the dreams of my longing 
imagination, you have never left me. It is true 
you stand no longer as you once did before me, 
the crown of heavenly glory around my head, no 
longer as the true, loving being, ready to sacrifice 
every thing forme. Serious, thoughtful, balan. 
cing between your father and your beloved, not 
devoured by resistless flames, and forcibly re- 
tained with me, you remain nevertheless the goal 
of my warmest desires, the only object of my 
will! Destiny, then, has given you once more 
into.my hand in the Burgundian camp, and shall 
— 

‘*¢ And shall I,” said Elizabeth, indignantly in- 
terrupting him, “ offer my hand in the Burgundi- 
an camp to that man, whom I refused to accept 
in his father’s castle? A Swiss maiden give her. 
self to an enemy of the confederacy? . Halwyl, 
I can encounter death, but not disgrace. Eliza- 
beth Scharnacthal has the spirit to refuse you 
with a broken heart, to hate that man, as the ene- 
my of her country, whom she once loved! Ru- 
dolph !” she at length exclaimed, overpowered 
by her feelings, “if I have still any influence 
over you, if there still beams from mine eye 
any portion of that charm which has so often 
controlled your impetuous nature, if my voice 
still reaches your heart, hear me—hear your 
Elizabeth, look in her eye, let not your own be 
downcast—behold my love, my ardent love, even 
at this very moment still streaming towards you 
from my eyes—hear, Rudolph Halwyl, hear 
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me ; your father-land appeals to you through me. 
Forsake Burgundy; follow the banner of you: 
country ; combat and die for freedom and right ; 
and then, I swear to you, no father’s anger, nor 
father’s curse, shall separate me from you—I will 
be yours.” 

“Hope calls me not back,” said Rudolph 
darkly : “‘restores not from the deep grave my 
buried peace. It never again rises to life. Show 
me not again the long lost paradise, Elizabeth ; 
I wander before its gate as an outlaw ; I look on 
it only from afar, and mast not enter that Eden. 
The spells of destiny are upon me, and I must 
forever turn my back upon my father-land, must 
tread in solitude the stranger’s path. Accom- 
pany me,” said he, in a tone which besought her 
from his inmost heart; ‘‘separate yourself not 
from me !” 

‘* My path is a holy one,” replied the maiden, 
“but yours is not. You must desert Burgun- 
dy "9 

** Once,” said he, interrupting her, ‘I fancied 
the power of love to be irresistible, and the sight 
of you would restrain the wildest passion of my 
heart; but since I saw myself deceived, since 
you coldly repulsed me at Halwyl, I have learn- 
éd, in turn, to close my ear to your voice.” 

“Yet do not close it,” she quickly replied, 
“to the voice of your country, to the voice of 
honor !” 

“T obey them not!” he answered with firm. 
ness. “ There is but one voice now that I obey 
—it is a voice which with trumpet-tone awakens 
within me revenge. It afflicts me that you will 
not share with me my melancholy destiny—that 
you still persist even now to repress the warmth 
of your love, as you did in my father’s castle.— 
You take from me the last treasure which I could 
still call my own, out of the ruins of the beau- 
tiful past—you take with you a dear, fondly be- 
loved image, and you leave me poor in every joy 
of life—poor in hope, and poor in wishes. Go 
back to Berne; may Heaven send peace into 
your heart. I will seek to forget you.” 

Here the afflicted maid was overpowered by 
her feelings. In her anguish she threw herself 
on his breast. ‘My Rudolph !” she exclaimed, 
“hear me! What I now say to thee arises, so 
help me God, from my inmost soul. Wert thou 
a wandering beggar along the inhospitable Alps 
—were the castles, the wealth ot thy fathers in the 
hand of the enemy—were thy country in chains 
—wert thou flying from rock to rock, from land 
to land, a Swiss from his dear father-land—] 
would follow thee, I would bind up thy wounds, 
I would close thine eyes, and die upon thy grave, 
for then thou would’st have fallen for thy coun- 
try. But a Burgundian knight—Rudolph, dear 
Rudolph—I follow him not.” 

Steadfastly he gazed before him, and his look 
became every moment more fixed and earnest. 
She felt that the tone of her voice had not pene- 
trated to his heart; and then Love yielded to 
Pride. “Farewell!” said she solemnly; “as 
revenge Calls you, the father-land calls me. I 
part from you with a bleeding heart, but let the 
moment of separation speedily approach, that I 
may not take home with me an entirely altered 
image of yourself. Farewell! A speedy death 
on the battle-field is all that Ican now wish for 
you.” 

“You are right, Elizabeth!” said he with 








emotion ; “ since you will leave me, your wish is 
also mine ; he who like me has nothing more to 
hope for, has also nothing more to lose, and he 
only continues to play a joyless game with death 
about a span of life. Prepare yourself to return 
to your father’s arms, and fare you well!” He 
pressed her for the last time wildly to his breast ; 
she permitted it, she returned the parting kiss ; 
he then tore himself away, and directed his steps 
towards the door. 

But suddenly he turned. “ Elizabeth!” said 
he, without approaching her, “if I fall, and any 
of your countrymen light upon my corpse, intreat 
them to bury me honorubly, and let no one curse 
me, for no Swiss blood shall cleave to my sword.” 
He gave her one more look, as if the very last, 
and went out. 

Before the door, with lute on his arm, sat Wal- 
ter. ‘Go to her, minstrel,” said he in a friendly 
tone to the youth ; “* accompany her to thy breth- 
ren.” 

In the desolate street he found Etanges. ‘ Do 
you permit her to return?” said Etanges. Ru- 
dolph answered, “ Yes.” 

“ And do you go with her ?” he softly inquir- 
ed. 

“No!” replied Halwyl. 

“You are determined then to fight against 
your brethren ?” 

“I will die, friend. But listen to one request. 
Accompany the maiden back to-morrow, for it is 
too late to-day; deliver her to her father, and 
protect her till you leave her.” 

«I will do it,” replied Etanges, ‘‘ gladly will I 
do it.” 

“Go, and God be with you!” exclaimed Ru- 
dolph. “Give her one more farewell from me. 
Tell her, that even in the death-hour, I shall re- 
member her.” 

(To be continued.) 








NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 





CamsBripet, September 9th. 

Without possessing the romantic characteris- 
tics of many of the neighboring towns, Cam- 
bridge has a peculiar charm from the associations 
connected with it; it may be that beside its lite- 
rary interest and bewitching hospitalities, my 
heart wakes up at the sight of the school-house 
where I conned my lessons, the dwelling around 
whose humble porch I twined the honey-suckle, 
and the walks where I strolled with my school- 
mates. I remember one of those schoolmates; 
—she was called early to her rest, out a brighter 
mind never shone in heaven’s spiritual constella- 
tions, than that which dwelt in the slight figure 
of Mary Ann B. Some who read these pages 
may yet remember her,—her laugh “that rang 
from the soul ;” her wit, that sparkled like stars 
in the shade of common minds; her strong good 
sense, that triumphed over her tendency to sa- 
tire ; her varied powers, that made 

“the long summer’s day 
Seem too, too much in haste.” 

Mary Ann was the life of the masquerades at 
Cambridge. It may surprise many, but it is a 
fact, that masquerades in college, exclusively 
confined to the students however, were permit- 
ted as an annual amusement so late as 1809.— 
The maskers felt themselves authorized to enter 








any house, under any disguise they chose, 
throughout one evening. There might be seen 
the Cambridge girls, usually so retired, dressed 
with more than usual care in the slight ornaments 
of their unpretending wardrobes, while unan- 
nounced soldiers entered and knelt at their feet ; 
fortune-tellers gazed on the lines of their extend- 
ed hands ; Indian chiefs brandished their hatchets 
in their quiet parlors; pretended Frenchmen, 
with snuff and broken phrases, raised easy Jaugh- 
ter ; lumbering Falstaffs, who had despoiled their 
beds of pillows, came glorious with clumsiness 
instead of wit; while here and there a youth be- 
trayed himself by an amphibious bow, in attempt- 
ing a courtsey as a fair maiden. 

There was another occasion where Mary Ann 
B. was the soul of our girlish joy, in May day 
excursions to Sweet Auburn. Shutting up our 
books on the first propitious day, we sallied to 
that delicious retreat, and gazed on the page of 
nature. Doubtless our hearts grew on those 
lovely jubilees, and the young eye that seemed 
listless in its carelessness, was drinking in 
thought like the breath of heaven. Happy peri- 
od! when the heart, in its soarings, perceives 
that the Deity has commenced his first felt spir- 
itual creations on the soul, and in gentle visitings 
stamps there pure thoughts and holy affections! 
I can remember nothing more delicious than this 
young spirit of piety, this offering up of the un- 
stained thought to its Maker in his solitudes !— 
Let those who live in cities carry their children, 
sometimes, to.a retreat of idleness; let them 
pause in the hurry of the locomotive sweep of 
modern education, and teach them by hill-side 
and rivulet. I can hear now, though the din of 
life has long been sounding in my ear, the mur. 
mur of the beech trees as I sat a child at Sweet 
Auburn on Moss Hill. Who can recall these 
emotions without thinking of eternity ? 

But what a change is here! The city does 
indeed throng to the spot so sacred to my early 
associations. Daily, hourly, a line of carriages 
stands at its lofty gate, and countless guests pause 
at the solemn inscription— 

** The dust shall return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit shall return to God who gave 
it,"— 
and then enter to meditate among the unrivalled 
varieties of Mount Auburn, or to recall the fol- 
lowing graceful and descriptive language of 
Judge Story at its consecration : 

“A rural Cemetery seems to combine in itself 
all the advantages, which can be proposed to 
gratify human feelings, or tranquilize human 
fears ; to secure the best religious influences, 
and to cherish all those associations, which cast 
a cheerful light over the darkness of the grave. 


‘¢ And what spot can be more appropriate than 
this, for such a purpose? Nature seems to 
point it out with significant energy, as the favor. 
ite retirement for the dead. There are around 
us all the varied features of her beauty and gran- 
deur—the forest-crowned height ; the abrupt ac. 
clivity ; the sheltered valley ; the deep glen ; the 
grassy glade ; and the silent grove. Here are 
the lofty oak, the beech, that ‘wreathes its old 
fantastic roots so high,’ the rustling pine, and the 
drooping willow ;—the tree, that sheds its pale 
leaves with every autumn, a fit emblem of our 
transitory gloom ; and the evergreen, with its 
perennial shoots, instructing us, that “the win- 
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try blast of death kills not the buds of virtue.” 
Here is the thick shrubbery to protect and con- 
ceal the new-made grave ; and there is the wild- 
flower creeping along the narrow path, and 
planting its seeds in the upturned earth. All 
around us there breathes a solemn calm, as if we 
were in the bosom of the wilderness, broken 
only by the breeze as it murmurs through the 
tops of the forest, or by the notes of the warbler 
pouring forth his matin or his evening song. 

«« Ascend but a few steps, and what a change 
of scenery to surprise and delightus. We seem, 
as it were in a instant, to pass from the confines 
of death, to the bright and balmy regions of life. 
Below us flows the winding Charles with its rip- 
pling current, like the stream of time hastening 
to the ocean of eternity. In the distance, the 
city—at once the object of our admiration and 
our love—rears its proud eminences, its glitter- 
ing spires, its lofty towers, its graceful mansions, 
its curling smoke, its crowded haunts of busi- 
ness and pleasure, which speak to the eye, and 
yet leave a noiseless loneliness on the ear.— 
Again we turn, and the walls of our venerable 
University rise before us, with many a recollec- 
tion of happy days passed there in the inter. 
change of study and friendship, and many a 
grateful thought of the affluence of its learning, 
which has adorned and nourished the literature 
of our country. Again we turn, and the cultiva- 
ted farm, the neat cottage, the village church, the 
sparkling lake, the rich valley, and the distant 
hills, are before us through opening vistas ; and 
we breathe amidst the fresh and varied labors of 
man. 

‘“‘ There is, therefore, within our reach, every 
variety of natural and artificial scenery, which 
is fitted to awaken emotions of the highest and 
most affecting character. We stand, as it were, 
upon the borders of two worlds; and as the 
mood of our minds may be, we may gather les- 
sons of profound wisdom by contrasting the one 
with the other, or indulge in the dreams of 
hope and ambition, or solace our hearts by mel- 
ancholy meditations. 

«Who is there, that in the contemplation of 
such a scene, is not ready to exclaim with the 
enthusiasm of the poet, 


“ ¢ Mine be the breezy hill, that skirts the down, 
Where a green, grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a vivlet bestrown, 
Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave, 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my 
grave!’ ” 


* * * * oa 


‘The voice of consolation will spring up in 
the midst of the silence of these regions of death. 
The mourner will revisit these shades with a se- 
cret, though melancholy pleasure. ‘The hand of 
friendship will delight to cherish the flowers 
and the shrubs, that fringe the lowly grave, or 
the sculptured monument. The earliest beams 
of the morning will play upon these summits 
with a refreshing cheerfulness; and the linger- 
ing tints of evening hover on them with a tran- 
quilizing glow. Spring will invite thither the 
footsteps of the young by its opening foliage; 
and autumn detain the contemplative by its lat- 
est bloom. The votary of learning and science 
will here learn to elevate his genius by the holi- 
est studies. The devout will here offer up the 
silent tribute of pity, or the prayer of gratitude. 








The rivalries of the world will here drop from 
the heart; the spirit of forgiveness will gather 
new impulses; the selfishness of avarice will be 
checked; the restlessness of ambition will be 
rebuked ; vanity will let fall its plumes; and 
pride, as it sees ‘‘what shadows we are, and 
what shadows we pursue,” will acknowledge the 
value of virtue as far, immeasurably far, beyond 
that of fame. 

“ But that, which will be ever present, pervad- 
ing these shades, like the noon-day sun, and 
shedding cheerfulness around, is the conscious. 
ness, the irrepressible consciousness, amidst all 
these lessons of human mortality, of the higher 
truth, that we are beings, not of time but of eter- 
nity—* That this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal must put on immortali- 
ty.’ That this is but the threshold and starting 
point of an existence, compared with whose du- 
ration the ocean is but as a drop, nay the whole 
creation an evanescent quantity.” 

There is something very touching in the pre- 
dominance of white flowers around the graves. 
They speak, amid the darker foliage of the 
grove, a language like hope in our shaded world. 
No one should visit Mount Auburn without a 
tribute of respect to Hannah Adams, its first oc. 
cupant. I saw her often, in my early life, and 
as I stood by her grave recalled her modest 
worth, her strong integrity, her Christian hope. 
Probably her humble taste would have chosen 
some violet-covered bank for her last resting 
place, rather than the monumental shrine that 
admiring friends have awarded her. She hum. 
bled herself, and is exalted. I remember a little 
trait of modesty which in any one else would 
have seemed affectation. About the time of her 
writing the History of the Jews, she was prais- 
ing the poetical attempts of a very young girl, 
who, feeling the compliment deeply, said, * Oh, 
Miss Adams, to think that you, who write on 
such profound subjects, should like my rhymes !” 
‘*‘ My dear,” answered she, earnestly, with her 
rapid and somewhat lisping tone, “my writings 
have nothing original; they are mere compila- 
tions !”—yet this woman’s works were then in 
the libraries of the learned. 

The site chosen by Fanny Kemble for the in. 
termert of a relative, is beneath cedar trees, and 
is surrounded by sweet-brier. 

Spurzheim’s tomb is attractive in its simplicity ; 
he followed soon the tender appeal of the orator 
at the Consecration—* Here Jet the teacher of 
the philosophy of nature come !” 

Yet to me no spot is more beautiful than that 
which covers the gathered forms, beloved by the 
orator himself. His affecting call has been often 
sadly answered, in his own experience, for 
“youth and beauty, blighted by premature de- 
cay, have dropped like tender blossoms into the 
virgin earth,” and the hand of affection has 
“cherished the shrubs and flowers that fringe 
their graves.” 

Yet probably few persons, of contemplative 
minds, now visit this sacred spot, without feeling 
that there is too much life, too much of the world 
collected there. Idle questions of childhood, 
flippant jests of the gay who have none to mourn 
for, criticisms over the model of monuments 
where affection longs to come and lie down and 
weep alone, press on the ear with painful disso- 
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nance to the still harmonies cf nature. I joined 
in the cry, [tis great! It is beautiful! But 
when it was Sweet Auburn, and I strayed there 
in my lonely childhood, I have heard lessons in 
the springing and falling leaves, in the undistur- 
bed chants of birds, in the rushing of winds, as 
eloquent as those which cluster over the monu- 
ments on the spot that classical hands and affec- 
tionate hearts, combining with its surpassing nat- 
ural beauties, are tending to make another won- 
der of the world. 

The incongruous combinations at Mount Au- 
burn are illustrated by a group whom one of our 
friends saw greatly puzzled over the word fecit. 
‘*Who is that Fecit family ?” said one; “ there 
seem to be a great many on ’em!” By the way, 
it is curious to observe how long this Latin word 
has adhered to grave stones; probably, as some 
punster cunningly said, because it is a dead lan- 
guage! 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 127. 





Art. 1.—Capefigue’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, &c.—An able piece of criticism. Cape- 
figue’s flagrant moral defects as an historian are 
well shown up. A vein of sound philosophy 
and elegant composition pervades the article. 
The writer strongly, and we think successfully, 
maintains the theory that the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s day was premeditated. But he 
infers from it no specific conclusions against the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

Art. 2.—Hogarth’s General Survey of Music. 
—An agreeable article, but at times too technical 
and scientific. The critic forgets that he is ad- 
dressing general readers, and writes as if for 
professed musicians alone. He wants the happy 
tact to explain and popularize several musical 
facts andterms. Had he possessed it, we should 
have perused him with unalloyed satisfaction. The 
extracts presented from Hogarth are so fine, that 
we have no doubt a re-print of the book in our 
country would prove a successful speculation. 

Arr. 3.—Newman’s History of the Arians.— 
An excellent article in many respects, but too 
indistinct. Some parts of it would seem to have 
been written by a man of considerable talent 
while affected by a violent head-ache or giddi. 
ness. We cannot get ourselves to love the mys- 
terious and shadowy style. ‘The writer has some 
large and high views, but his attempts to trace 
effects to their causes are rather vague. He does 
not, and we believe he cannot, penetrate to the 
heart and marrow of the difficulties which he 
endeavors to explain. How much isa truly phi- 
losophical history of Christianity needed! One 
thing gratifies us in the present article. It is, 
that the writer appears to be an unquestionable 
believer in Christianity. This is a rare pheno- 
menon for the Edinburgh Review. We rejoice 
to see Saul among the prophets. Another thing 
pleases us: it is, that many of the critic’s rea- 
sonings against Mr. Newman’s positions, are 
quite unnecessary in America. His conclusions 
would be regarded among us as but so many 
truisms. We are glad that our country has thus 
unconsciously and imperceptibly made progress, 
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and that we stand and act upon the ground which 
philosophers in other lands are yet struggling to 
attain. On the whole, if we might adopt the use 
of ascale in judging of the critic before us, we 
would say, that he is a second-rate thinker, and 


a third-rate writer. Whoever loves a kind of 


reading which shall give him misty glimpses of 
an author’s meaning, instead of that sunlight 
glow of thought which every writer should aim 
to impart, may resort to the dim pages of the 
present article. How different from Robert 
Hall, or Dugald Stewart, or Channing! Were 
it not presumptuous in the little Rose, on this 
far side of the Atlantic, we would say to the re- 
viewer,— You appear, sir, to be a man of exten- 
sive erudition and just habits of thought. But 
you have but little skill in managing the pen.— 
Fully to understand your composition, we are obli- 
ged to read it over three times carefully, though 
we have scarcely time to peruse it once. Go to 
school again, sir. Write your themes with care. 
Get an indulgent preceptor to inspect them kind- 
ly, and in due time we shall be pleased to hear 
from you again in the Edinburgh Review. 

Art. 4.—Miss Baillie’s Dramas.—Here we 
again recognise the powerful pen of our admired 
old friend Lord Jeffrey. Some thirty years ago, 
he criticised Miss Baillie’s former volume of 
plays with considerable severity. A loud clamor 
was raised against him by her friends. His tone 
isnow much softened, but still he does not lav- 
ish on the fair dramatist unqualified admiration. 
His critique, though of course able, is not quite 
so elaborate as that in the Quarterly, which we 
ascribed to Mr. Milman. We observe several 
coincidences of thought between the two arti- 
cles. 

Art. 5.—Memoirs of Sir Humphrey Davy.— 
An interesting article, though we by no means 
approve of that cloudy, mysterious, and incon- 
sistent paragraph at the close, in which great de- 
fects in Sir Humphrey’s character are hinted at, 
coupled with protestations against the least idea 
of exposing them. Why then hint at them at 
all? Why work upon our imaginations? Why 
shake the head like a charitable slanderer? Ei- 
ther total silence, or a frank and plain exposition 
of the great man’s failings, was the true and con- 
sistent course. 

Art. 6.—American Slavery.—More moderate 
than could have been expected from the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

(To be continued.) 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
WRECK OF THE WILLIAM GIBBONS. 


[No account of this calamity, from a female pen, 
having yet been published, the readers of the Rose 
will welcome the following letter to a friend from an 
intelligent young lady of Charleston, who was on 
board at the time of the disaster. Besides placing 
the event in a new aspect of personal experience, it 
will be found to present several interesting particulars 
not before pubiished.] 


My dear friend,—You will doubtless read ac- 
counts in the papers of the wreck of the Gib- 
bons; still I flatter myself that one from me will 
be acceptable, not merely as I was one of the 
unfortunate number who .left New York in that 
ill-fated boat, but because I shall give you a more 
detailed account than others of several little 


noon ; it was a delightful day, and I (one of my 
foibles, you know) prophesied a delightful pas- 
sage from that circumstance. I remained on 
deck to see the sun set, which was a glorious 
sight ; it sank silently and brightly, as if in ado- 
ration of the One who bade it rise, and at that 
moment I did not wonder that the fire-worship- 
pers should 





“ morn and even 
Hail their Creator's dwelling place 
Among the living lights of heaven.” 


Sunday.—I was not able to go on deck, but 
could frequently hear these pleasing remarks— 
“ Fair wind !’—‘* We shall be in Charleston if 
this continues!” and others, which sound very 
pleasant to one who is a little sick of sea, and 
very sea-sick. 

Monday morning.—About half past 4 o’clock 
I was awakened by the cry of “The boat is 
aground !” which I knew was but too true by 
the creaking of the timbers, and the trembling 
of the boat. 

I had often wished that I might be on board a 
vessel in a very perilous situation, that I might 
know from trial how much firmness 1 possessed, 
and could not but think, I have now my wish. 
I cannot describe my feelings at that time ; still, 
however conflicting they might have been, fear 
had a much smaller share in the conflict than I 
had expected. In atime of so much danger, I 
had always thought there would be a great deal 
of confusion and consternation, among the ladies 
especially ; but in this I was agreeably disap- 
pointed, for every one appeared calm and self. 
possessed. About 11 o’clock, the captain sent 
the mate on shore to see if it would be safe to 
land the passengers ; what answer he gave when 
he returned I do not know ; however, the small 
boats were ordered down, and the captain advis- 
ed the passengers to Jand, which they all did, 
with the exception of twelve or fifteen, who pre- 
ferred to remain. ‘The water was so shallow 
that the small boat which we were in grazed 
several times along the sand. One hundred and 
sixteen passengers were landed on Pea Island, 
which is one of a small cluster of islands off the 
coast of North Carolina, and the most desolate 
place Lever saw. It seemed to be a perfect bed 
of sand. The wind was blowing directly in our 
faces, bringing with itthe sand, so that we found 
it not only tiresome walking, but very disagreea- 
able ; and to add still more to our perplexities, 
there was a little low weed, covered with small 
burs, which clung to our feet wherever we step- 
ped, piercing almost as badly as the common 
thistle. After having walked about two miles, 
we came in sight of a small building, and 
as we were in search of a shelter, it looked very 
pleasant, I assure you, only at too great a dis- 
tance ; yet weary as we were, we quickened our 
pace, thinking we should soon reach it; but, 
(imagine our disappointment,) we had gone but 
alittle farther when we arrived at the edge of a 
small creek, which separated us from the house. 
We looked around and could see no one—the 
clouds threatened rain—the ground was wet, and 
appeared as if the water washed over it in high 
tide—the wind was chilling, and (judging from 
my own) our thoughts were chilling also. Ina 
few moments, however, several fishermen who 
had seen us at a distance came to our relief.— 








incidents. I left New York on Saturday after- 
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separated from each other by small créeks, like 
the one which divided us from Boddy’s Island, 
on which our house was situated, where, through 
the kindness of these men, we were landed about 
dark. Our house was nothing more nor less than 
a small cabin, consisting of two small rooms; 
the only appearance of comfort which they could 
boast, was a blazing fire on the hearth. 

The entrance was a door, not the smallest 
imaginable, for you can imagine, if you think of 
my height, and I tell you that I had to make a 
sideling and very low obeisance in order to en- 
ter. This cabin and a barn, which contained 
two small apartments and a loft, were to give 
shelter to one hundred and sixteen persor.s, and 
we knew not for how long. We sat somewhat 
after the manner of the Turks, and rested our- 
selves as well as we could. Still, with all our 
wretchedness, I felt more grateful and more in. 
debted to the Giver of good gifts, than I often 
feel when surrounded with blessings. 


Tuesday morning.—The storm began and 
raged violently, rendering it impossible to obtain 
assistance either from the wreck or the fisher- 
men, who lived on small islands several miles 
from us; yet, while it prevented us from obtain- 
ing food, it supplied us with water, which was 
almost as acceptable, although we had to dip it 
from the ground and drink it out of a gourd-shell 
or an oyster shell. But water could not prevent 
us from beginning to feel the cravings of hunger, 
as well we might, for there were several in our 
number who had not eaten one meal since they 
left New York ; joining to this long abstinence, 
Thad almost said our longer walk, you will not 
wonder that we wished for breakfast. 

At this moment we heard the report of a pis- 
tol, and the next some one said that a sheep, 
which appeared the only inhabitant of the island, 
was killed for our dinner. It was roasted with- 
out salt, served up on boards, and divided into 
one hundred and sixteen parts; and never till 
then did I realize the full truth of the old saying, 
‘“‘ that hunger is the best sauce.” 

The storm continued to increase, and the cabin 
was so slightly built that, although it secured us 
from the wind, it could not shelter us from the 
rain, 80 we were obliged to go into the barn, and 
consequently we had to sleep on the floor and in 
wet clothes. The barn was raised on a brick 
foundation, so that the wind had full power, and 
seemed to threaten destruction almost every mo- 
ment. 


Wednesday morning.—The storm ceased, and 
some of the gentlemen went to the wreck to see 
if they could get assistance, while others went 
in search of the fishermen. They returned at 
two o’clock, and brought the welcome intelli- 
gence that they had provided means to take us to 
an inhabited island. I assure you we lost no 
time in making preparations, so anxious were we 
to leave the place where we had experienced so 
much exposure and so many privations. 

We arrived at Chickamocomico, which is an 
island of considerable extent, thirty miles north 
of Cape Hatteras, at about dark. In our passage 
we did not pass near the wreck, but all the rest 
of the passengers did, and they say that the 
scene of destruction which they there witness. 
ed, as well as on the shore where the baggage 
was landing, was indescribable. The house to 








From them we learned that these islands were 


which our party was directed, belonged to the 
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commissioner of wrecks, and was occupied by 
his family, from whom we received a hearty 
welcome. Every thing around us was very 
plain, but wore the appearance of neatness, and 
you cannot imagine how comfortable we felt.— 
There was a nice bright fire, around which we 
all sat with smiling faces and grateful hearts— 
and before it was a coffee-pot as bright as possi- 
ble, from which, every now and then there issu- 
ed a column of steam, which seemed to say, as 
plain as such things could say, “ Our mistress 
has not forgotten that you are coid and hungry!” 
Having partaken of the repast which our kind 
hostess provided for us, we retired; and I could 
not help thinking, with how much less we might 
be satisfied, if we more frequently had practical 
lessons of privations. 

There were about thirty families living on the 
island, and they were all mutually related. Ma- 
ny of them had never been absent from their lit- 
tle seagirt abode ; they said they could form no 
idea of the appearance of a city. Each family 
had its own burying ground at a small distance 
from the house. They were generally sickly 
looking, many of them having just recovered 
from the fever and ague, which they say is pre- 
valent there every fall. Their appearance and 
dress were like that of our back-country people ; 
those who professed religion were methodists.— 
There was asmall building appropriated for pub- 
lic worship, in which they had service once a 
month. They were very kind-hearted, and were 
constantly apologizing because they could not 
make us more comfortable. 

We remained on this island four days, and 
then left in a small schooner for Elizabeth City, 
where we arrived after being two days and one 
night on the water. Before we arrived, I asked 
the captain of the schooner how large a place it 
was. He said, “it did not cover a great deal of 
ground, but there was a power of housens there,” 
so I was not disappointed when I saw it. From 
Elizabeth City we went to Norfolk. Some of 
the passengers walked, some rode in carts, oth- 
ers in stages and private conveyances, in short, 
every thing in the city that could be called a car- 
riage was engaged. 

We remained in Norfolk until Thursday, and 
then left in the steam packet South Carolina, 
feeling very thankful that our lives and healths 
were spared us, and that we were at last in the 
boat that was to take us home. Dear Maria, I 
beg you to join your thanks with mine to that 
Being, who has in his infinite mercy preserved 
me, and those who were near and dear to me, 
from the perils to which we were exposed. That 
each of us may love Him more, and serve Him 
better, than we ever yet have done, is the earnest 
petition of your affectionate friend, 

Mary. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

[I have sent for publication, for this time, these 
few—I can’t call them, thoughts but-—‘ symp- 
toms of a thought,” as the old author modestly 
calls them. A. B. C.] 

ON THINKING. 
FROM AN oLD MS. 

If a good thought ever occurs to you, take care 
of it—brood over it—it will bring forth new ones: 
—place it in your mind for a nucleus, and ideas 





will gather around in new and beautiful figures. 


Welcome poetic images! They will warm your 
fancy, soothe the temper, and purify the heart. 
If a heaven-born thought should chance to alight 
upon a mind which the world has crusted, it 
must slide off, for the surface is of ice. World. 
worship, whether the chief deity be Lust or Lu- 
cre, eats like rot into the mind, and wastes it ra- 
pidly down unto a mere anatomy :—and now it 
cannot stand alone, but leans against its silver 
column, or reels with sensual stimulus. If a 
great broad-shouldered Idea but brush by it, it will 
tremble like a reed in the wind; and mayhap 
the little thing will be tickled by its own shaking, 
and will whisper to the world that it has had the 
glimpse of a giant. 

By such vibrations are small authors produced. 
But if the divine thought not only approach but 
strike, the consequence is still more fatal—the 
puny mind totters and falls. Thus is insanity 
produced ; and I am fain to think it is a very 
common cause. Thought is the electric fluid of 
the soul; the flash from heaven is equally fatal 
to the unthinking mind and to unprotected matter. 

But when big thoughts visit a masculine mind, 
he shakes them by the hand—he makes them of 
his household, and introduces them to the world. 
Thus does the strong mind continually grow 
stronger and increase, till grown into dimensions 
too large for its earthly tabernacle, it bursts its 
continent and flies to heaven ! 


THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 
oR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Tue Poor Rich Man, anv THE Ricu Poor Man. 
By Miss Sedgwick. From the Press of Har. 
per & Brothers. 

The title and the headings of the chapters of 
this work, with which Mr. Berze has favored us, 
strongly resemble Miss Martineau’s popular po- 
litical tales. Miss Sedgwick has one advantage, 
however, over her English model, that she re- 
quires no summary of principles at the conclu- 
sion. ‘The whole plan is as clear as a sunbeam. 
It is delightful to see Miss Sedgwick, who 
seemed born to tread the golden palaces of lite- 
rature, come down so gracefully to instruct and 
amend the every day people about her. Some 
will be beguiled from higher efforts of genius tc 
read her book because it is her’s, and they will 
be repaid for its minute details by many a beauti- 
ful sentiment, and often find a tear starting at its 
simple and natural illustrations. 








LaFITTE, OR THE Pirate oF THE Gutr. Second 


Edition. 

Mr. Betxe has also supplied us with the above, 
which has already been characterized in the 
Rose. It will necessarily have many admirers 
among the lighter readers of the day, and has al- 
ready run a successful course, notwithstanding 
some faults of coloring, and too great draughts 
on the imagination. 


Tue Divertine History oF Joun But anp Bro. 
THER JonatHan. By Hector Bull-us. New 
Edition. Harper & Brothers. 

Though the day of its peculiar interest has 
gone by, this work of Paulding’s, sent us by Mr. 
Bascock, has attractions from its graphic pic- 
tures of the state of politics in the last war. It 








is a happy imitation of Swift’s style, attracted 


considerable attention in England, and claims 
the honor (for it is thought one) ef being severe- 
ly handled by the Quarterly Review. 








LBA & STBM BASES. 


The substitution of green crops for fallow in Eng- 
land has effected as great and beneficial a revolution 
in agriculture, as the introduction of the steam engine 
and the spinning frame has done in manufactures. 

After an interval of about forty-six years, there was 
in February last, a great fall of snow in Canton, Chi- 
na. The wondering natives called it “goose tail’ and 
“cotton.’’ 

A field of eight acres sown with wheat, in the vici- 
nity of Edinburgh, in 1727, was considered so great a 
curiosity, that it excited the attention of the whole 
neighborhood, and numbers of persons came from a 
distance to see it. 

At the Fair of the American Institute in New 
York, the wheat was threshed from twelve bundles 
of straw, was then ground, winnowed, bolted, knead- 
ed, and baked into cakes, all in the space of ten min- 
utes. 

Rochester, New York, is said to be the greatest 
flour manufactory in the world. There are twenty- 
one mills, which require twenty thousand bushels of 
wheat daily to keep them in operation. They can 
manufacture and put up ready for market five thou- 
sand barrels daily. 

Ten vessels were stranded in the vicinity of Cape 
Hatteras, in the galeof October 11th. 

The iate John Lowell, Jr. Esq., of Boston, who 
died on his voyage to Calcutta, left $250,000 to his 
native city, to maintain a course of scientific lec- 
tures. 

There is in Forsyth county, Georgia, a quarry of 
beautiful white marble, sufficient to supply the whole 
southern country. 

Dean Swift was very fond of hitching useful di- 
rections into rhyme. For instance, to two persons 
riding on horseback together— 

When through the water 
You do ride, 
Keep very close, 
Or very wide. 
We remember another of his, on racking or decant- 
ing wine— 





First rack slow, 
And then rack quick, 
And then rack slow, 
Till you come tothe thick. 


It was a remark of Lord Chesterfield, that what- 
ever was worth doing at all, was worth doing well. 

An opinion has been recently advanced that the 
mental alienation which predisposes to suicide is con 

tagious, and many facts have been brought forward 
in support of the theory. 














OBITUARY. 

Departed this life, on the 13th October, 1836, 
EVELINA ELOISA WILKIE, aged thirteen vears 
and seven months. 

In noticing the death of our dear young friend, it is 
but a tribute we would pay her memory for the many 
virtues she possessed. Oh, that we could portray them 
here ! it might serve as a lesson tothe young. But’ tis 
only in the grave we would bid them look ; there bu- 
ried are all that years take to acquire—hopes, wishes, 
cares, all in a moment are taken from us, and memo- 
ry alone survives to admonish us that we too may 
meet in a better world. Farewell, then, dear depart- 
ed Evelina, we would not disturb thy innocent and 
heavenly slumbers, by calling up remembrances 
which are yet fresh ; we would rather sooth the feel- 
ings of thy kindred and friends with a knowledge 
that thy pure and spotless life, thy calm and peaceful 
death, are passports to a better and happier home. 
E. 
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 OREGLRAL BOLTRY. 


[The following lines were written in Novem- 
ber, 1830, in private sympathy for the loss of 
DanieL C. Wess, Jr., who died in the prime of 
usefulness and excellence ; it is with heightened 
feelings of sympathy that the author now pub- 
lishes them as an equal tribute to the worth of 
his brother, Caartes Lapson Wess, who was 
prematurely taken from the circle of earthly love 
and hope, in September, 1836.] 

Farewell, dear youth, thy mortal part 
Has passed in silence to its rest !— 

But, oh, thy nobler, brighter heart 
By earthly clods can ne’er be prest. 





Not unregarded is thy name 
By bright integrity arrayed ! 

I’ve marked thee through thy youth, the same ; 
Though blooming, seeking still the shade. 


And though I know not all the charms 
That dearer friends have learned to prize, 
I feel that from their vacant arms 
God must have called thee to the skies. 


Have I not seen the tender truth 
That bound thee to a sister's heart, 
And all the love that through thy youth 
Brother to brother can impart ? 


Have I not seen the glance subdued 
Steal from thy father’s happy pride, 

When thou in manly grace hast stood, 
And youthful vigor, by his side? 


Have I not heard thy mother’s voice 
Dwell raptured on thy rising fame, 

And in thy growing worth rejoice, 
And hang delighted on thy name? 


Alas! alas! how carefully 

They rear’d thy talents for the grave! 
How cheerfully, (alas for thee !) 

They would have given their lives to save ! 


And said I for the grave? "T'was wrong— 
Thy virtues they have reared for heaven :— 
Not to this sickening world belong 
The cares, by christian parents given. 


God comfort them, and give them strength 

To struggle through their saddened way ! 
God comfort them, and beam at length 

Upon their hearts in cloudlessday! C.G. 





(From the Pearl of 1837.) 
THE MOTHER’S ANGER; 
_ OR, THE DISSIPATED BOY. 


bef’ fn Ae eur 
"Tis the first time--the only time 
That e’er she turn’d away, 
And left me with the brand of crime 
To curse this fatal day! 


For sixteen years her evening kiss 
Has dwelt upon my brow, 

Or lip, or cheek, in gentle bliss,— 
Alas! where is it now? 


Would that I were again the child, 
Who lay upon her breast, 

And looked into her eyes and smiled, 
Caressing and carest! 


Would that I now could bend my head 
Upon her knee in prayer, 

And hear the holy words she said 
When once I nestled there ! 


Oh, had I dashed the cup away 
That lured me to my shame! 


T cannot weep—I cannot pray— 
My heart—my thoughts are flame! 


Mother, dear mother, turn once more 
And bless thy sorrowing son ! 
Look on me as thou didst before 
Ere sin’s dark work was done. 


Oh heaven! she comes—I feel her breath 
Cool, on my feverish eyes ! 

She speaks—the burning torch of death 
At her soft accent flies ! 


Oh, mother, on my knees I swear 
To spurn the tempting bowl, 
Nor risk again where revellers are, 
Thy love—my God—my soul ! C. G. 








SBLECLED POBUCRL®. 





OLD CHRISTOVAL’S ADVICE, 
AND THE REASON WIY HE GAVE IT. 


Ir thy debtor be poor, old Christoval cried, 
Exact not too hardly thy due ; 

For he who preserves a poor man from want, 
May preserve him from wickedness too. 


If thy neighbor should sin, old Christoval cried, 
Never, never unmerciful be; 

For remember it is by the mercy of God 
That thou art not as wicked as he. 


At sixty and seven, the hope of heaven 
Is my comfort, old Christoval cried ; 
But if God had cut me off in his youth, 
I might not have gone there when I died. 


You shail have the farm, young Christoval, 
My good master Henrique said ; 

But a surety provide, in whom I can confide, 
That duly the rent shall be paid. ~ 


I was poor, and I had nota friend upon earth, 
And knew not what to say; 

We stood by the porch of St. Andrew’s church, 
And it was St. Isidro’s day. 


Take St. Isidro for my pledge, 
I ventured to make reply ; 

The Saint in Heaven may perhaps be my friend, 
But friendless on earth am I. 


We entered the church and came to his grave, 
And I fell on my bended knee ; 

I am friendless, holy Isidro, 
And I venture to call upon thee. 


I call upon thee my surety to be, 
Thou knowest my honest intent ; 
And if ever I break my plighted word, 
Let thy vengeance make me repent! 


I was idle, and the day of payment came on, 
And I had not the money in store ; 

1 feared the wrath of Isidro, 
But I teared Henrique more. 


On a dark, dark night, I took my flight 
And hastily fled away ; 

It chanced that by St. Andrew's church 
The road I had chosen lay. 


As I passed the door, I thought what I swore 
Upon St. Isidro’s day ; 

And I seemed to fear because he was near, 
And hastened faster away. 


So all night long 1 hurried on, 
Pacing full many a mile; 

I knew not his avenging hand 
Was on me all the while. 


Weary I was, and safe I thought, 








But when it was day-light, 


I had, I found, been running round 
And round the church all night. 


I shook like a palsy and fell on my knees, 
And for pardon devoutly I prayed ; 

When my masier came up—What, Christoval ! # 
You are here betimes, he said. q 


I have been idle, good master! I cried, 
Good master, and I have done wrong! 

And I have been running round the church 
In penance all night long. 


If thou hast been idle, Henrique said, 
Go home and thy fault amend ; 

I will not oppress thee, Christoval— 
May the saints thy labor befriend. 


Homeward I went, a penitent, 
And J never was idle more ; 

St. Isidro blest my industry, " 
As he punished my fault before. . 


When my debtor was poor, old Christoval said, 
I have never exacted my due ; 

I remembered Henrique was good to me, 
And copied his goodness too. 


When my neighbor has sinned, old Christoval said, 
I have ever forgiven his sin, 

For I thought of the night by St. Andrew’s charch, 
And remembered what I might have been. 





From the Boston Evening Gazette. 
TO A RIVER. 


How perfect is thy purity, 
Intelligible stream ! 

Thy bosom, so transparent, 
With innocence doth beam. 
There is a grace in thy meander 
By nature's skill conferred, 

And thy ripple has the sweetness 
Of the warble of a bird. 


Paige 


And as the noon-sun’s radiance 
Doth o'er thee brightly play, 
Thou seem’st like jewelled silver— 
A gem in every ray. 

Like a princess among streamlets, 
You sparkle as you glide,— 

But, true to nature’s royalty, 

In unassuming pride. 


I love thee for the memories 

Of youth thy brightness brings, 
When I, like thee, was innocent,— 
Like thee, had buoyant wings. 

1 love thee for thy purity, 

Thine uninstructed grace, 

The music of thy murmuring, 
Thy merry, merry face. 


Flow on, thou beauteous rivulet, 

Leap, laugh in eager glee ; 

Passion has not defiled thy breast, 

Or made thy bound less free. 

Oh, would that I could be again 

The careless, dancing boy 

That leapt upon thy pebbly shores 

And sang with thee in joy. I. O. F. 


rr eS 
X= The Subscribers to the Southern Rose can 


have the last volume bound, to any pattern, at the 
Bookstore of the publishers, No. 18 Broad-street; 
where plain and fancy binding will always be execu- 
ted in the beststyle. 
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